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development on his part. He would increase his
rate just as the others had done before him, having,
in fact, sore need of any device to diversify monotony.
When, then, we suggest that the GENTLEMEN was
probably that "lastlie writ" comedy referred to in
the GROATSWORTH OF WIT, we are following the most
obviously probable line of inference. It is no great
thing at best, as has often been noted. Sir Arthur
Quiller-Couch has been fain to confess that its weak-
nesses suggest an earlier play, adapted by Shake-
speare ; and Mr. Dover Wilson has acknowledged
the poverty of the clowning of Speed, That is in
point of fact poor in the very fashion of the clowning
in JAMES iv. On the other hand, it is a strange
aesthetic taste which cannot see the superiority of
feminine characterisation in Margaret of Freshing-
field and Queen Dorothea over Julia and Sylvia in the
GENTLEMEN, though these last are quite Greenean in
their way.
But even if the GENTLEMEN had in any way sur-
passed Greene's previous assigned work, there would
have been nothing in the fact repugnant to the theory
that it is his last play. He had apparently gathered
up his powers, not long before, in the Countess
scenes, reaching the best of many performances on
that special theme. All the playwrights of his group
had shown an unquestionable development in their
craft. To argue that he cannot have improved, then,
would be a petitio principii possible only to Authority,
In the present instance, as we have seen, the
fallacy is quite gratuitous. Plot apart (and Greene